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CHAPTER X. A BARGAIN. 


Carrain SrupD.ey rose with a heavy heart 
on the morning after the detective’s visit 
to Loddonford, and the subsequent con- 
versation with Heath. He had undertaken 
a task, the performance of which would be 


) attended with enormous difficulty, even if 


it could be carried through at all; and he 


i} was compelled to acknowledge to himself 
| that recent events had had a considerable 


{ 


| 


\ 





effect on him, and that his nerve was 
nothing like so steady as it had been. A 
kind of pity and a gentler feeling than he 


| had known for many years had lately 


sprung up within him, when his thoughts 
turned towards his daughter, whose life, 
never from the first an easy or a happy 
one, was now overshadowed by the dreadful 
secret of which she had become the un- 
willing possessor, and which, so far as her 
| father could see, must leave its blight upon 
her for ever. 
Meantime, the captain could not avoid 
paying a tribute of admiration to the 
cleverness with which Heath had found 
the only clue by which they could be ex- 
tricated from the difficulty, and his recog- 
nition of this cleverness was not the less 
sincere when he perceived, as he did on 
reflection, that the means to be used were 


, far more beneficial to his accomplice than 


to himself. ¢As Heath with cynical frank- 


, ness had pointed out, it was his life which 


would be endangered by Anne’s evidence, 
which would prove that the captain was 
an unwilling and unconscious accessory, 
whose connection with the crime would 
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probably be nlliinity punished by a 
light sentence of imprisonment or penal 
servitude. Nor would the captain be 
relieved from any pecuniary burden by his 
daughter’s marriage, not even from the 
necessity of supporting her. Heath had 
been perfectly clear in letting it be under- 
stood that his marriage was merely a 
matter of business necessity for him, and 
that Anne would be free to follow her own 
fancies, so soon as the performance of the 
ceremony had rendered it impossible for 
her to give evidence against him. The 
captain knew his friend too well to imagine 
that he would for a moment consent to be 
burdened with a wife, unless she brought 
him fortune or position; and he saw 
plainly that for the future he and his 
daughter must live together, as it would 
be absolutely necessary that a constant 
watch should be kept upon her movements, 
and an immediate veto placed upon any 
undesirable acquaintance which she might 
be inclined to form. 

“Tt won’t be so bad for me,” the captain 
argued to himself; “we shall leave this 
infernal hole, with all its horrible associa- 
tions, and make straight for the continent, 
where we can make sure of bright skies 
and cheap living, and where one finds 
agreeable manners and pleasant faces, 
instead of that insular superciliousness 
with which any person having under 
three thousand a year is greeted here. 
It will be very agreeable to have some 
one to talk to in the morning, and to 
walk with when I take my constitutional, 
and women have a knack of managing 
matters so that they can give an air of 
comfort even to the dreariest foreign 
lodging; but it will be dull work for 
Anne, desperate dull work. She must 
be called Mrs. Heath, and I must give out 
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that she is a widow, I suppose; but how 
she will manage to get through her life, 
I have, I declare, not the remotest idea. 
However, that is her look-out, and not 
mine. J have got quite enough to do 
to attend to myself, and the first and 
most unpleasant task of all is to break 
this business to her.” 

On entering his daughter’s room, the 
captain found the patient quieter and 
more composed than she had been since 
the first day of her illness. Her skin was 
cooler and more moist, and her eyes had 
lost the wildness which had lately charac- 
terised their expression; altogether, her 
father gonsidered her to be in a tolerably 
tranquil frame of mind, and able to bear 
his intelligence. 

When he had sent away the nurse to 
get a little much-needed rest, he seated 
himself by the bedside, and after a few 
preliminary words as to her state of 
health, said, “I am glad you feel yourself 
better, as there is a subject upon which I 
must talk to you, and which admits of no 
delay. Mr. Heath was here yesterday.” 

““Oh, father,” cried Anne, “spare me 
any mention of that fearful man! Though 
my senses have been wandering, he has 
been ever present in my mind, always 
acting as my evil influence, and now, 
directly I wake, his is the first name I 
hear.” 

“T would not enter on the subject, 
Anne, if it were not absolutely necessary,” 
said her father, ‘ but there is no help for 
it. Mr. Heath was here yesterday, and 
with him a detective officer.” 

“ Father!” cried Anne, springing up in 
her bed. 

“Compose yourself, my dear,” said the 
captain; “there is no immediate cause for 
alarm, though, unless our precautions are 
prompt and sufficient, the worst conse- 
quences may ensue.” 

“What brought them here—what dis- 
coveries have they made?” asked Anne, 
aghast. 

“They have not discovered much at 
present,” said the captain; “but they 
have hit upon a clue which might be dan- 
gerous. It seems that—that—that unfor- 
tunate young man was in love with you, 
and wrote you a letter declaring his pas- 
sion, and asking to have the answer from 
your own lips on the day when—when he 
came down here.” 

Anne’s pale cheeks were instantly suf- 
fused with a burning flush. 

“How do you know that?” she asked. 





“He would have told no one, I know; and 
his letter has never been out of my pos- 
session.” 

“ The draft of that letter was found by 
the police in the drawer of a writing-table 
at Danby’s lodgings, and from it they have 
obtained an idea that he was coming to 
see you on that fatal day. So they are 
anxious to ask you whether he came, why 
he did come, and all the rest of it.” 

“ Father,” said Anne, raising herself on 
her elbow, and speaking earnestly, “if I 
am questioned, I shall speak the truth. 
Iam not ashamed to say now that I had 
for Walter Danby a feeling such as I had 
never had for anyone before, and, when I 
think that it was owing to his having 
come to see me, to plead his cause with 
me, and toask me to be his wife, that he met 
his fearful fate, my blood boils within me, 
and my infinite desire for vengeance is not 
to be appeased! Yes, if I am questioned, 
I shall speak the truth.” 

“What!” cried the captain, in a loud 
key, his emotion getting the better of his 
prudence. ‘ Don’t you recollect the con- 
versation we had three or four days ago, 
when you promised me you would forego 
these ideas of vengeance ? ” 

“T promised you I would not denounce 
that man, nor would I; but, if suspicion 
is thrown upon him by other means—if 
the hand of Providence moves, as it will, I 
know, in this affair, and I am asked what 
I know about it—I shall speak the truth.” 

“ And, by your evidence, condemn me 
at the same time,” said the captain, dog- 
gedly. 

“No, father, no!” cried Anne. “I will 
appeal to the judges; I will tell them all 
Isaw. The very fact that I am giving 
my evidence truthfully, and for the sake 
of justice, will have weight with them ; 
and I will tell them that you were inno- 
cent of this horrible crime; ignorant that 
it was about to be committed ; impotent to 
prevent it. They will listen to me, father ; 
and, while judgment falls upon the guilty, 
you will be spared.” 

“ You think so now, and you mean well, 
Anne, I know,” said the captain; “ but 
the programme that you have prescribed 
for yourself is not very likely to be carried 
out. Even if you said what you propose 
to say, and they listened to you—which 
they would not do—it would have no 
effect. But the real fact is, that in cross- 
examination bya clever lawyer, you would 
be frightened and bullied ; the meaning of 
your words would be distorted, and my 
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fate would be sealed. You would have 
your vengeance then; but it is for you to 
consider whether it might not be somewhat 
dearly bought at the price of your father’s 
degradation !” 

““T suppose you are right,” said Anne, 
sadly. “They used to call me strong- 
minded at school; but I have lost what 
little nerve I had. I should soon be broken 
down. It would be better that I should 
not give my evidence at all.” 

“ But, my good girl, you do not seem to 
understand that they will make you give 
your evidence,” said the captain, sharply. 
“The police are aware of the existence of 
this letter, and desire to question you con- 
cerning it. It was only by pleading your 
illness, and getting Dr. Blatherwick to 
back me up, that I succeeded in obtaining 
delay.” 

“Could we not get away from here ?” 
said Anne, eagerly. “Go abroad some- 
where, where we could not be found ?”’ 

“Tf we did that,” said the captain, “I 
might just as well print a confession in the 
newspaper, and deliver myself up at the 
nearest police-station. The fact of our 


running away would immediately draw 
the attention of the authorities upon us, 


and, with these confounded extradition 
treaties, there is scarcely a place in Europe 
to which it would be safe to make one’s 
way. No; there is only one chance of 
securing my safety, and that is in your 
hands.” 

* Will you name it, father?” said Anne, 
lying back in her bed and closing her 
eyes. 

“It is one which—I do not attempt to 
disguise it from you—will involve a sacrifice 
on your part, equivaler+, almost, to that of 
your life. It will only be by thinking 
over the incalculable advantage to me—the 
difference, indeed, between my ending my 
days in prison or passing them with you— 
that you will be able to force yourself to 
consent to it; but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, what I have mentioned is the issue 
at stake, neither more nor less.” 

“ Will you tell me what I am to do?” 

“ Well, you see,” said the captain, with 
many signs of trepidation, “the great 
point to be managed is to prevent your 
evidence being given at all; for so sure as 
your voice was heard in a court of justice 
Heath would be hanged, and I am so in- 
extricably mixed up with him that an 
almost equally unpleasant fate would 
await me. The proposition which you 
made just now of running away, is, as I 





have shown to you, impossible to be 
carried out; but there is a position in 
which your lips would be sealed for ever, 
legally sealed, mind, so that the law must 
abide by its own work and dare not ask 
you to compromise yourself or others.” 

“What is that position? ” asked Anne, 
with a sigh, her eyes still closed. 

“That of wife to the accused person, 
when no 2 

“Oh, my God!” One short, sharp, 
cry of agony; then a long moan of 
despair, her arms spread wildly out before 
her, and her face buried in her pillow. 

“I told you of the magnitude of the 
sacrifice which was required,” said the 
captain, speaking hurriedly, “ but it is the 
only way. A wife cannot be called upon 
to give evidence against her husband, and 
if you were once Heath’s wife all possi- 
bility of our conviction would be re- 
moved.” 

She raised her head from the pillow and 
turned round upon him. There were no 
traces of tears on her face, the expression 
of which was stern and defiant. 

“This is the result of your plotting 
and caballing,” she said, with scornful 
emphasis ; “this is the scheme which your 
accomplice—bolder, prompter, and more 
resourceful than you—has proposed as a 
solution of the dangerous difficulty in 
which he finds himself. You might well 
say that the sacrifice which you proposed 
to me was great, so great that I wonder that 
youshould have dared tosuggestit—should 
have dared, I say! Was it not enough to 
dispel all illusions, as you did a few days 
since, by telling me what your manner of 
life had been, but that you should make 
yourself the mouthpiece of this man, and 
ask me deliberately to blight the remainder 
of my life, and destroy any hope of future 
happiness on earth? Do you know what 
you are asking me todo? To marry a 
murderer, whose hand is yet stained with 
the blood of the one man who ever 
addressed loving words to me, the only 
man who ever seemed to appreciate and 
pity my forlorn position; and I am to do 
this, I, still comparatively a young girl, to 
condemn myself to hopeless misery—for 
what—? to save this man whom I would 
willingly see trembling on the gallows. 
Not I, indeed, the law must take its course 
without any interference of mine.” 

“The law must take its course on me 
too, I suppose,” said Studley, sullenly, 
“for all you would care.” He had been 
sitting in mute astonishment at his 
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daughter’s outbreak, and now, when he 
spoke, scarcely raised his head. 

“And why not?” she cried, in the same 
tone, and the same excited manner. “Is 
it because you are my father that I am to 
sacrifice myself for you? What fatherly 
sacrifice have you ever made for me? 
What care or affection have I ever received 
at your hands? I should be grateful, I 
suppose, that you gave me education, and 
kept me apart from you; or rather I 
should be grateful to circumstances which 
prevented my sooner being required as an 
accomplice in your villany—that is what 
you wish to make me now—what you bid 
me become. Do you think I have been so 
little mindful or unobservant, not to have 
noticed the difference between myself and 
the children of other parents? When I 
was left for months to the care of those 
old ladies, to whom whatever little I have 
of good in me is due, without seeing you 
or hearing from you, and without one single 
tie to remind me of a father or a home, I 
made no complaint. I should utter none 
now under ordinary circumstances. But 
when you ask me to make this fearful 
sacrifice, I deny that you have the smallest 
right to do so, I utterly repudiate your 
claim, and I refuse—do you hear me, I 
refuse!” As she uttered the last words 
she once more flung out her hand as it 
were in defiance of her father, then sank 
back fainting and exhausted. 

The expression on Captain Studley’s 
face, which had been growing darker and 
darker as his daughter proceeded, was 
now very black indeed. His brow was 
knit, and his lips, opened. on one side, 
showed his teeth, like a snarling dog just 
about to bite. When Anne made an end 
of speaking he glared at her from under 
his bent brow, and shook his fist threaten- 
ingly but stealthily ; then, after a pause 
of a few moments, his mood seemed to 
change, he shrugged his shoulders, nodded 
his head, and commenced speaking in a 
half whining, expostulatory tone. 

“T have no answer to make, Anne,” he 
said, “to all that you have said against 
me, except to acknowledge that it is in 
the main correct, though I confess I never 
thought I should be taunted with it by 
you. You never would have known the 
style of life I had been leading had not 
circumstances compelled me to make the 
disclosure; and, though I do not profess 
much, I may inform you that it was as 
painful to me to have to tell the story of 
my degradation, as it could have been to 





you to have to listen to it. My own ic2a 
was, at the time, that it was a kindness to 
you to keep you at your school, and to 
prevent the necessity of your sharing my 
shiftless vagabond career; but even had 
it not been so, I could not have acted 
otherwise, the exigencies of my life com- 
pelled me to be constantly on the move, to 
start at a moment’s notice, and to undergo 
long spells of travel and fatigue, under 
which you would have broken down. I 
do not pretend to have been a model 
parent, but I thought I showed considera- 
tion in that.” 

He paused for an instant, as though 
expecting her to speak, but she remained 
silent and motionless. 

“ And now with regard to this propo- 
sition which I have just laid before you, 
that you should become Heath’s wife,” he 
continued, speaking slowly, and with 
greater emphasis. “Do you think that 
when it was first put to me I did not hear 
it with horror only a little less than yours ? 
Do you think that I would have laid it 
before you, if I had not been hunted down 
and cornered; if I had not seen it was the 
last and only chance by which there was a 
possibility of saving myself? I do not 
want to save Heath, I would sooner he 
swung, as he richly deserves. I hate that 
man, Anne, hate him from the bottom of 
my soul. Your loathing of him can 
scarcely be greater than mine; for, while 
yours is the natural aversion to a blood- 
stained criminal, mine, in addition to all 
that, is founded on a series of insults and 
indignities which I have undergone at his 
hands. I have been his tool and slave for 
years, and he has tyrannised over me as 
only such a brutal nature could. If you 
do what I ask you, you will ensure his 
safety, it is true, but at the same time you 
will ensure mine; and not merely that, but 
you will give me the opportunity which I 
have so long looked for, of giving up the 
desperate existence I have led, and begin- 
ning life anew.” 

Those words told on her, as he had 
expected, at once. She turned her eyes 
upon him and looked up in his face. 

** This is the chance I have been waiting 
for,” he repeated ; “‘ will you give it me ? ” 

“Can I give it you?” she murmured in 
a low tone. 

“You can, and you alone, by doing 
this,” he said. ‘“ Listen, Anne,” he con- 
tinued, bending over her. “ The condition 
now proposed to you sounds terribly hard, 
but the suffering which it entails may be 
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modified, as I will explain to you by-and- 
by. A compliance with it prevents the 
possibility of your being placed in a posi- 
tion which you have probably not yet 
contemplated, that of being the instru- 
ment of your father’s life-long punish- 
ment. You told me, truly enough, that I 
have no fatherly claims upon your gratitude 
or your love; but you are my daughter, after 
all, and I do not think, degraded and crime- 
stained as I am, I would change feelings 
with you, when you reflected that I, an old 
man then, was toiling in the winter’s 
storm on the bleak moor, under the 
summer’s blaze in the blinding quarry, 
with no hope of respite or release— 
and that I had been sent there through 
ou.” 

He looked eagerly at her as he said 
these words; but her eyes were closed 
again, and there was a hard and pitiless 
expression on her face. The struggle 
that was going on in her mind found no 
mirror there—the struggle between the 
strong repulsion to her father, which 
was growing in her every hour, and 
her natural horror of being the means 
of his ruin and condemnation. But the 
indented forehead, and the fixed and rigid 
lines round the mouth, gave their own 
warning; and Edward Studley saw from 
them that he had not yet carried his point. 
His shrewdness told him that all hope of 
winning her to his purpose by appealing 
to her filial affection was gone, and that it 
was only her sense of duty, and her conse- 
quent hope of effecting his moral rescue, 
which would prompt her ta accede to 
the proposition. He changed his tactics 
accordingly. 

“Do not think I make much of the 
punishment which would necessarily fall 
upon me; I have deserved it, and should 
bear it as best I could. But there is 
another way by which a term of probation 
and repentance might be afforded me, less 
severe, but, I hope, not less effective. By 
yielding to the terrible condition imposed 
upon us, you are not only securing yourself 
from ever being obliged toinjure me, but you 
will give me such a hold over Heath as will 
enable me at once, and for ever, to break 
the villainous contract existing between us, 
and to set him at defiance. Yes, Anne; I 
should be free. No threats of that man 
would have any further terror for me; no 
allurements to crime would have any 
attraction. I should be enabled to devote 
the remainder of my life to you, and to 
you alone. To you, and you alone, should 








I owe the redemption from the degradation 
in which I have so long been living.” 
When he ceased speaking, Anne opened 
her eyes. 
** Leave me, please, now,” she said, ‘“‘and 
come to me again in half-an-hour.” 


When Captain Studley returned, at the 
end of the appointed time, he found his 
daughter in a half-recumbent position, 
propped up by pillows, and, to all outward 
appearance, quite calm and _ collected. 
Whatever wild storms of passion had been 
raging within her; to whatever accesses of 
despair she had delivered herself during 
his absence; or under what influence she 
had finally arrived at the determination 
which she afterwards announced to him, 
he never knew. Certain it was, that with 
the exception of the excessive pallor which 
had marked her since the commencement 
of her illness, they had left no traces on 
her face. 

“T want you to give me one or two 
assurances,” she said. ‘ I have been con- 
sidering what you have asked me, and I 
have decided to do what you require, on 
one or two conditions.” 

“My dearest child,” said Studley, placing 
one knee on the bed, and opening his arms 
as though about to embrace her. 

“Pray spare me, father,” she said, 
lifting up her hand. “You will not 
require me to state why I have come to 
this conclusion; and whatever may be our 
relations hereafter, you must perfectly 
understand my feelings now. I want you 
to pledge me your solemn word that, if I 
accept this condition, I shall not look 
upon this man’s face until I stand beside 
him at the altar.” 

“Of course not, my dear,” said the 
captain, emphatically. “I can guarantee 
that — there is not the smallest reason 
why you should; and further understand 
me, Anne, all that is necessary in this 
marriage is that it should be performed 
by the-parson, and duly registered—the 
merest matter of form. I shall not quit 
your sight from the time you leave the 
church. It shall be given out that you 
are going abroad on a bridal tour, and it 
really will be necessary, for the sake of 
appearances, that you should cross the 
channel ; but I shall be with you the whole 
time, and I will take care that you and I 
part company with him the instant we 
land at Boulogne.” 

“You will swear that ? ” said Anne. 

“ T will, most solemnly,” said the captain. 
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“That is all I require,” said Anne, 
throwing herself back in the bed, and 
motioning him to leave the room; “now 
you can make what arrangements you 
wish.” 

When the captain stood ontside on the 
landing, with the bed-room door closed 
behind him, he paused for an instant and 
stroked his chin thoughtfully. “I could 
not say less,” he muttered to himself ; “she 
would not have done it without. Not that I 
am at all sure that I shall be able to perform 
my promise, if Heath sees any difficulty 
about it—but it will be time enough to 
see to that when the occasion arises. One 
thing is quite clear, that if I hadn't 
promised, it would have been impossible to 
get her to consent.” 


When Dr. Blatherwick came down-stairs 
from visiting Miss Studley the next day, 
he was confronted in the little hall by the 
captain, who shook hands with him, and 
said, jocosely, ‘‘Now, my dear doctor, 
I am not going to ask news of you to- 
day. Iam going to tell you of my own 
conviction, that you found her better— 
much better!” 

“] will not deny it, captain,” said the 
doctor, “Miss Studley is decidedly im- 
proved. But how were you aware of the 
change ? because it all arose from a pre- 
scription of my own.” 

“This improvement is none of your 
work, man; it is mine,” said Captain 
Studley, poking his companion in the ribs. 

“T really do not understand you, 
Captain Studley,” said the doctor, stiffly. 

“Then I will explain myself at once,” 
said the captain, in his jauntily familiar 
manner. ‘I will let you into a secret, my 
dear doctor. The original source of this 
illness, the fons et origo, wasa lovers’ quarrel 
—tiff, disagreement, misunderstanding, 
taken to heart, and all that sort of thing ; 
you know the way of young people. When 
I saw matters growing serious I took the 
case in hand myself, had the gentleman 
down here—you saw him the other day, 
good-looking man, Mr. Heath, manager at 
Middleham’s Bank—talked to him like a 
parent, arranged affairs between them, and 
as soon as you, my dear doctor, will certify 
that your patient is sufficiently recovered, 
why ‘the village bells shall ring, shall 
rin ag ” 

“ Do you know,” said the doctor, smiling, 
laying his head on one side, and trying to 
look very wise, ‘I had my suspicions of 
something of the kind from the first. 





More a case of nerves, I said to myself, 
than any actual illness, and I was right. 
I congratulate you, my dear captain. The 
bride and bridegroom will, of course, get 
away for the honeymoon, and change of 
air and of scene will entirely restore your 
daughter’s health.” 





A FEW MORE ODD WOMEN. 





Was there ever a Pope Joan; and was 
Joan a man or a woman? ‘These ques- 
tions have been discussed with a good 
deal of animation for centuries past. 
According to the legend or popular stery, 
a young woman, a native of England in 
the time of Alfred the Great, was educated 
at Cologne, Rome, and Athens; assumed 
the garb and manner of a man; and 
became known among the learned as 
Joannes Anglicus, or John of England. 
At Rome she took holy orders, attained 
one ecclesiastical dignity after another, and 
at length became Pope, which exalted 
position she held for two or three years. 
Scandalous events in her private life 
led to a disclosure, and Pope Joan disap- 
peared from the scene. Volumes and 
essays in no inconsiderable numbers have 
discussed the rights and wrongs of this 
story. No documents relating to it can be 
traced further back than the thirteenth 
century ; and the subject was not much 
considered till the sixteenth. Men of 
erudition generally discredit the story. 
The point of disproof most relied upon is 
this: that in examining the pontificates of 
Leo the Fourth, Nicholas the First, and 
Benedict the Third, no gap can be found 
that would make room for the popess, at 
the period when the daring lady is alleged 
to have occupied the chair of St. Peter. 
Altogether, it would be prudent to dis- 
believe in Pope Joan; so we will not admit 
her among our odd women. 

Women there have been, and probably 
still are, odd in so far as they renounce 
their own sex, and follow avocations fitted 
only for men.* Women soldiers have been 
found in most European armies, marching 
and fighting, and leading barrack life, for 
periods varying from a few days to several 
years, before their secret was discovered. 
One such really did excellent work in the 
closing years of Napoleon’s military career, 
fighting on the side of the Allies at Leipsic 





* ALL THE YEAR Rowunp, New Series, Vol. 7, p. 448, 
* British Amazons.” 
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as bravely as any of her comrades in the 
regiment. 'Women-sailors have been fully 
as numerous as women-soldiers; in one 
instance the secret was well kept for a 
dozen years, during which time the damsel 
became a thoroughly competent sailor on 
board an English ship of war. In most 
episodes of this kind, disappointed affection, 
or a wife’s anxiety for an absent husband, 
has led to this singular lonning of male 
attire. Of the real Amazons, women who 
have fought well without any pretence of 
concealment of sex, every reader can call 
to mind instances in authentic history. 
Margaret of Anjou, Joan of Arc, and the 
Maid of Saragossa are household names to 
all of us. 

Not only soldiering and sailoring, but 
other manlike occupations, have been taken 
up by odd women now and then. In 
the time of Charles the First there were 
no fewer than five women barbers in Drury- 
lane; and very queer women they were. 
It is known that even the offices of judge, 
magistrate, sheriff, churchwarden, and 
overseer have occasionally been open to 
the gentler sex. Some women will not 
admit this term, gentle sex, at any price ; 
preferring to show that they can match 
the rougher sex on their own terms. One 
example of these was Phoebe Bown, whom 
the late William Hutton met while journey- 
ing in the Midland Counties early in the 
present century. She was a well-built 
woman of about thirty, with a manly 
step, and a walking power equal to forty 
miles a day; her usual dress was, as to 
the hat, coat, and spencer, masculine; 
but, as to the rest, feminine. She could 
lift one hundredweight with each hand, 
and carry fourteen score; she never 
gave affront, but would offer to fight any 
one who affronted her; her voice was so 
masculine and deep-toned that she could 
make it heard a mile off; she was an ex- 
cellent markswoman, and so well skilled 
in the equestrian line that she could always 
get employment at horse-breaking. 

We hardly know whether to include 
Bloomerism among the attempts to dis- 
guise femininity; but it certainly made 
a great noise twenty-three years ago. Mrs. 
Amelia Bloomer, sometimes called Mrs. 
Colonel Bloomer, editress of an American 
temperance journal, appeared at a ball 
given at Lowell, Massachusetts, in a short 
skirt, with trousers tied in at the ankles. 
The lady afterwards wrote at much length 
on the subject, pointing out the advantages 
and proprieties of such a dress, especially 








in muddy and ill-swept streets. In the 
autumn of the sante year, another American 
lady lectured on the subject in London, 
attired in black satin jacket, skirt, and 
trousers ; and urged upon English women 
the adoption of the new costume. But the 
attempt quite failed; and Mrs. Bloomer’s 
name is quietly placed in the long list of 
unsuccessful reformers. 

Some odd women have been so atrocious, 
that the sooner we get rid of them the 
better. Such was the Marquise de Brin- 
villiers, whose chief delight in life seems 
to have been to poison other people. The 
wife of the Marquis de Brinvilliers, from 
whom she soon separated, she led a life even 
more scandalous than that of most other 
noble dames at the time, and thereby got 
herself and others into trouble. Chance 
made her acquainted with an Italian, who 
revealed to her many drugs and processes 
calculated for secret poisoning. Handsome, 
and moderately wealthy, she nevertheless 
conceived the fiendish idea of employing 
her newly-acquired knowledge as a means 
of destroying all who might be inimical to 
her. She practised on some of the patients 
in the Hétel Dieu, with poisoned biscuits ; 
and then proceeded to make away with the 
members of her own family, in order that 
she might inherit the family property. 
She killed her father with poisoned broth, 
then her two brothers, and would have 
similarly treated her sister, had not the 
latter entertained suspicions which induced 
her to flee. The public deemed the deaths 
strangely mysterious; but the truth did 
not dawn on them till one day an accom- 
plice and paramour of hers, named St. 
Croix, was suffocated while mixing poison, 
and died. Another accomplice imprudently 
made a claim on the property of the 
deceased man; his manner of doing so 
bronght the law down upon him, and he 
was tortured until he confessed all he knew 
concerning the poisonings. The abandoned 
woman escaped into the Netherlands, but 
was captured and taken back to Paris. 
After offering immense bribes to effect her 
escape, and then trying to destroy herself 
by swallowing a pin, she was formally 
tried, found guilty, and sentenced to be 
beheaded and then burned. 

A far humbler criminal in our own 
country was Elizabeth Brownrigg, who 
was long execrated as Mother Brownrigg ; 
more humble, but with a considerable 
touch of the diabolical. Early in the reign 
of George the Third, a house-painter, 
named Brownrigg, lived in Flower de Luce 
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(Fleur-de-lis) Court, Fleet Street. To aid 
in supporting a large family of sixteen 
children, his wife practised as a midwife, 
and also took in female parish apprentices, 
chiefly for the sake of the five pounds 
received with each. Three of these poor 
girls—Mary Mitchell, from St. Dunstan’s ; 
Mary Jones, from the Foundling Hospital ; 
and Mary Clifford, from the precinct of 
Whitefriars—were treated with almost in- 
credible barbarity by their mistress, who was 
aided in the fell work by her husband and 
one son. The details we gladly pass over; 
suffice it to say that stripes and starvation 
put an end to the lives of two of the charity 
apprentices ; and that Mrs. Brownrigg for- 
feited her own life thereby. 

We are not quite certain whether trust- 
worthy historians accept the narrative in 
its entirety, but there is a story of a 
Scottish lady (Mrs. Margaret Lamburn, 
we believe), who once told the truth to 
Queen Elizabeth in a very fearless way. 
Misery brought into the lady’s family, 
by the execution of Mary Queen of Scots, 
impelled her to threaten vengeance on 
Queen Elizabeth. She came to London, 
put on male costume, concealed two pistols 
about her, and got near the queen. The 
accidental dropping of one of the pistols 
led to her detection. When brought 
before the queen she boldly confessed her 
scheme, and said, when asked for her 
motives, “ I will tell you plainly, provided 
you will please to let me know whether 
you put this question in the quality of a 
queen, or in that of a judge?” “In that 
of a queen.” “Then your majesty ought 
to grant me a pardon.” ‘ But what secu- 
rity can you give me that you will not 
make another attempt upon my life?” 
“Madam, a favour conferred under such 
restrictions is no more a favour; and in so 
doing your majesty would act against me 
as a judge.” The tale goes that the queen 
pardoned the lady, and, turning to her 
attendants, said, “I have been thirty years 
a queen, but do not remember ever to have 
had such a lecture read to me before.” 

Another determined lady was Catharine, 
widow of one of the Counts of Schwartzen- 
berg, in the days when Germany was cut 
up into almost numberless petty princi- 
palities. The Duke of Alva, the cruel 
representative of a cruel king of Spain, 
had been fighting in the Netherlands. 
When the Spanish troops were about to 





prices, provided they abstained from 
violence and plunder. The Duke of Alva, 
with Prince Henry of Brunswick and his 
son, sent word that they would breakfast 
with the countess on a given morning. 
She received them, and reminded them of 
the safeguard she had received from the 
emperor Charles the Fifth. While at 
breakfast, a domestic called her out of the 
room to receive a messenger, who told her 
that the Spanish soldiers were harassing 
the villagers and driving off their cattle. 
She gave quiet orders to her retainers to 
arm themselves, keep within the castle, 
and bar every exit. Returning to the 
breakfast chamber, she complained indig- 
rantly to the duke of his breach of faith. 
He said, laughingly, that such liberties 
must be allowed to soldiers. She boldly 
contradicted this, and, giving a signal, 
soon had the chamber well filled with 
armed retainers, who placed themselves 
behind the chairs of the self-invited guests. 
So she kept them, until the duke and the 
prince had signed the necessary orders to the 
soldiers, to behave peacefully and honestly 
during their passage through that part of 
Thuringia. As Charles the Fifth was the 
most powerful man in Europe at that time, 
the duke and the prince deemed it prudent 
to carry the matter no further. 

We have had to mention two or three 
queens; and now we may attend to another, 
who was certainly an odd woman in her 
way. This was Margaret Finch, Queen of 
the Gipsies. The old dame lived from the 
days of Charles the First to those of 
George the Second, and died at a very 
advanced age. In the neighbourhood of 
Norwood she was a well-known character, 
eking out a living by telling fortunes. A 
constant habit of sitting on the ground, 
with her chin resting on her knees, had 
brought her sinews gradually into so con- 
tracted a state, that she became at length 
unable to rise from that position. Many 
portraits of her were drawn and engraved, 
in that posture, with a pipe in her mouth. 
When her funeral was about to take place, 
nothing like a coffin of regular shape 
would have admitted her poor, old, dis- 
torted body; so a deep, square box was 
made instead. A hearse conveyed the 
body to Beckenham churchyard, and was 
followed by two mourning-coaches and a 
great concourse of people. Queen Margaret 
is said to have been succeeded on the gipsy 


return to their own country, the countess | throne by her niece, Queen Bridget, whose 


permitted them to pass through her | 
territory, and to obtain food at reasonable 


niece, another Margaret, was the next 
holder of the honour. 
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Scotland has produced quite a remark- 
able number of damsels and dames, whose 
claim to oddity has rested upon resolute- 
ness of character and quickness of intelli- 
gence. Sir Walter Scott has immortalised 
many of them, in the more purely Scottish 
of his novels; and everyone’s reading 
will supply additions to the number. 
Redoubtable Jenny Geddes, who threw 
the stool at the dean’s head, is not likely 
to be forgotten. In the time of James the 
First, bishops were first introduced into 
the Scotch church; and Charles the First, 
prompted by Archbishop Laud, endea- 
voured to introduce a service book, based 
on the English prayer book. On a certain 
day, the new book, by royal command, 
was to be used and read in every parish 
church in Scotland. The dissatisfaction 
and mutterings were so general that 
many ministers hesitated to comply; but 
the royal mandate was obeyed at the 
principal church in Edinburgh, the chancel 
of the old Cathedral of St. Giles. Judges, 
magistrates, a bishop, a dean, and other 
persons of consequence were present. The 
body of the church was filled by a large 
congregation of middle-class and working- 
class folk, strong in the feminine elements 
of citizens’ wives and maid-servants, who, 
in accordance with the custom of the time, 
each brought her chair or folding stool to 
sit upon. When Dean Hannay opened the 
new service book, and began to read the 
prayers, a great ferment arose; clamour 
and loud voices, abusive epithets, in which 
the “de’il” was abundantly brought into 
requisition, disturbed the whole building. 
Jenny Geddes, one among many excited 
women, adopted the summary plan of 
throwing her folding stool at the dean’s 
head; which missile was followed by a 
whole shower of small bibles from other 
members of the congregation. Dean, 
bishop, and magistrates endeavoured to 
restore order; failing in this, the mal- 
contents were expelled by force. This is 
not the place to trace what followed; 
suffice it to say that forty years’ agitation 
on Ecclesiastical matters is considered to 
have virtually begun by Jenny Geddes 
throwing her stool at the dean’s head. 

Are Lapland women in England neces- 
sarily odd women? Perhaps not; but it 
was odd how they got here. In the second 
half of the last century, a baronet of some 
fortune in the North laid a considerable 
wager that he would go to Lapland, and 
bring home two women of that country, 
with two reindeer, within a given time. 





| stumps. 





He won his wager, and the short, stumpy 
natives of the northern land resided in 
England about a year; then, wishing to 
go back to their own country, they were 
furnished with the necessary means and 
facilities. 

Somewhat wanting in loveable charac- 
teristics must have been the widow who 
so complacently sold the dead body of her 
husband. The couple had lived at Rushel, 
in Norfolk, in the time of George the 
Second, and quarrelled so much that the 
poor man, to put an end to his troubles, 
put an end to his existence altogether by 
hanging himself. The coroner’s jury 
brought in a verdict of Felo-de-se ; and 
the virago, to prevent the burial of 
the body at the cross-roads, not only sold 
it to a surgeon for half-a-guinea, but 
actually helped to cart it to its destination. 

Nore.—We find, through the kindness 
of a correspondent, that we did less than 
justice to that most interesting little lady, 
Miss Biffin.* It would have been clever 
to do with her toes the many things which 
she really accomplished ; but it was still 
more clever to achieve those results with- 
out toes at all. Nature had denied her 
such appendages. Her mouth was her 
best friend, in aid of the very short arm- 
Our correspondent possesses a 
sketch made by Miss Biffin in 1811, com- 
prising a group of feathers and her auto- 
graph ; it was presented in recognition of 
kindness shown to her. To draw well, 
paint well, write well: many of us with 
ten toes, and ten fingers and thumbs to 
boot, fail to do so much as this. 
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Joun Butt, whether he be of lordly 
race, stamping, snuffing, and snorting in 
rich pastures, or linked to a heavy burden 
which he—somewhat hopelessly—essays to 
draw up the hill of life, is an awkward 
animal to deal with. He loves to say that 
he may be led but not driven. This pro- 
testation is not entirely true, but has about 
as much truth in it as most national vaunts. 
It is not very difficult to lead him when he 
has once been persuaded to move, but it 
is nv slight undertaking to communicate 
the necessary momentum. To drive him is 
truly a ticklish business. Plantagenet and 
Tudor knew how to apply the goad, and 





* Att THE YEAR Rounp, New Series, Vol. 13, 
p. 113, ‘‘ Odd Women.” 
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drove John at a pretty pace, but the 
Stuarts proved very poor herdsmen, and 
came to grief accordingly. Since their 
day very few attempts have been made to 
drive the patient animal. Recently, how- 
ever, 2 reaction has taken place in favour 
of paternal government, and the policy of 
letting things alone has been departed 
from. It has been discovered that honest 
John has many faults. He is, it is con- 
sidered, over much given to selfishness, 
and indulges in beer when his family 
wants bread; it is supposed that he cares 
little for the education of the little Bulls, 
but much for the money they may be made 
to earn; and in cases of doubt and difli- 
culty—when his soul is vexed—he is 
said to be too apt to ill-use Mrs. Bull, even 
to the extent of baiting that long-suffering 
matron with dogs. It seems indeed that— 
according to these new lights—our old 
friend is in rather bad case, and that his 
industry, energy, and perseverance are 
nearly outweighed by his selfishness and 
brutality. 

Very much in this spirit has John 
(and even in some cases the widow 
Bull), been taken in hand by inexorable 
School Boards, who have hardly given 
these slow and passive creatures time 
enough to understand the change intro- 
duced into parental responsibilities b 
compulsory education. While plans of 
analogous character were applied ‘in other 
countries, the juvenile Bull was almost 
entirely uncared for by the State. The 
family doctrine was accepted in its en- 


tirety, the parent was considered the best | 
ignorant classes, he feels bound, as it were, 


possible guardian of his children, and the 


person most likely to look out keenly for | 


their future; but experience and careful 
investigation revealed the unpleasant truth 
that a very large number of Britons are 
utterly unfit to manage a family, and that 
it was high time that the State stepped in 
to rescue children from the negligence of 
parents. It was decided that the care of 
the rising generation belonged to the State, 
~ and that young Bull should be educated— 
or at least taught the elements of educa- 
tion—whether he and Bull “ pére” liked 
it or not. 

Few will be found to challenge the justice 
of this decision, and he would be a hardy 
man who should propose a return to the 
old “laissez aller” principle; but although 
compulsion be a necessity, as in this 
it undoubtedly is, it must be obvious 
that there are many ways of compelling 
people to do their duty. Leading old 








Bull to send his children to school proved 
a miserable failure, and there is now no’ 
alternative but to drive him—the question 
being only as to the best method of getting 
him along. He is apt to be restive, and 
unfortunately his pastors and masters have 
given him only too much cause to resist 
viciously. For some unaccountable reason, 
functions which might well have been 
delegated to the police, have been assigned 
to what are called School Board Visitors. 
These persons, for a salary of eighty 
pounds per annum, employ their time in 
hunting up recalcitrant parents, and give 
intolerable offence in making inquiries, 
which, if preferred by a policeman, would 
be answered as a matter of course. It is 
no doubt an excellent thing that some kind 
of employment has been found for a number 
of persons, of a turn of mind unlikely to 
endear them to mankind in any other 
capacity, but it must occur to any thinking 
person, that an “active and intelligent” 
police officer would get through as much of 
the peculiar work required in two or three 
days as a School Board Visitor can manage 
in a month. Moreover, the policeman would 
have the immense advantage of being ac- 
quainted with the classes with whom he 
would have chiefly to deal, and would be 
restrained by special knowledge from over- 
stepping the bounds of prudence. 

The Visitor is placed in an awkward 
position. Receiving eighty. pounds per 
annum, he must at least make a show of 
doing something for it, and, however dis- 
agreeable he may make himself and his 
office in the eyes of the poorer and more 


to justify his existence by raking up a few 
casesand bringing them before a magistrate. 
Occasionally, in a stupid attempt to prove 
“that in England there is not one law for 
the rich and another for the poor,” the 
School Board Visitor gets out of his depth 
altogether, and intrudes into houses whence 
it is a wonder that he is not violently 
ejected. Itis, however, only now and then 
that, in desperation for want of something 
to do, he ventures into the houses of the 
wealthy, but he knows well how to become a 
nuisance in the mysterious region occupied 
by the “shabby genteel.” He haunts 
these unfortunates like a spectre, infests 
them with impertinent inquiries, and lies 
in wait to question children at the street 
corners. ‘The feelings aroused by this 
course of action may be easily imagined. 
In this country, people do not object to 
taxes, or if they do object to them, they 
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pay them without making many wry faces; 
but any legislation of an inquisitorial 
character accumulates gradually a mass 
of indignation, which will most assuredly, 
sooner or later, sweep it away. Shabby 
genteel people are particularly tenacious 
of their “ gentility,” and rage at the visits 
of persons who can hardly be regarded as 
regular functionaries of the law. Serving 
an elective body which, by its theological 
squabbles, has done much to reduce its 
dignity in the eyes of the people, the School 
Board Visitor is looked upon in much the 
same light as the deputy assistant of an 
“annoyance jury,” and excites emotions 
wherein hatred and contempt are about 
equally mingled. 

It is not, however, the “lower middle 
classes”” who have the greatest cause of 
complaint. They are annoyed, and feel 
themselves insulted, but they are not ex- 
posed to the operation of the stringent 
clauses of the Education Act. It is on 
workmen and those unfortunate widows of 
workmen who are left with the responsi- 
bility of supporting a large family, that 
the power of School Boards falls with the 
greatest weight. Hard-working women 
who, poor souls, have enough to do to 
keep themselves and their little ones alive, 
are remorselessly called before the judg- 
ment seat, and, in many cases, the magis- 
trate has no option but to convict. It is 
much to be regretted that more discre- 
tionary power has not been allowed to the 
stipendiary magistrates of large towns, 
who, as a rule, exercise their difficult and 
laborious functions with rare ability, and 
from a constant experience of the wants 
and failings of the poor, are excellently 
calculated to temper justice with mercy, 
and firmness with common sense. In some 
extreme cases, such as that in which a 
widow with four children was summoned 
for keeping her little girl at home to mind 
the baby waile she herself was out charing, 
it seems a pity that the persecuted woman 
should have no remedy against her tor- 
mentors. Magisterial censure conveyed in 
a declaration that not only is a summons 
dismissed, but ought never to have been 
taken out, produces no terror in the soul 
of School Boards. It is roundly stated 
that in every division of London are 
ladies and gentlemen who are united in 
what is called a “ benevolent work. They 
investigate at great pains every case, they 
see every parent, and they direct every 
step; and the question is carried before a 
magistrate, subject to the Committee of the 








Board, at their instigation.” If this be 
the case, with what measure of common 
sense are endowed the busy ladies and 
gentlemen who drag poor charwomen into 
court, for detailing one child to take care 
of another, or who intervene to prevent a 
large number of children from picking up 
a few shillings, during the pantomime 
season? Does it not appear to these 
wiseacres that poor children are as well 
employed in acting in pantomimes as richer 
children in looking at them—and even 
better, if their childish efforts help to make 
the pot boil at the most inclement season 
of the year ? 

It is no doubt true that a system of 
compulsory education cannot be introduced 
without a certain amount of “ friction,” 
but it is not therefore necessary to produce 
the maximum. Perhaps no measure ever 
carried through the legislature has pro- 
duced, first and last, so much friction as 
the Education Act. The protracted wrang- 
ling between rival sects, which seriously 
interfered with the passage of the bill 
itself, has now been transferred to the 
School Boards themselves, the London 
body especially having earned an unenvi- 
able notoriety in this respect. To an 
ordinary observer it would seem that the 
London Board is mainly occupied in theo- 
logical quarrels. Perhaps this is the reason 
why so mach of the real work, which is 
supposed to be performed by the Board 
and its various committees, is deputed to 
the benevolent busybodies, who are doing 
their best to make education a thing of 
terror to the poor. There is clearly too 
much of this. There are too many com- 
mittees, and too much meddling altogether. 
Perhaps this fault arises from the inherent 
clumsiness of the national character. The 
mania of wealthy John Bull—and be it 
said, alas! of Mrs. Bull also—for boards, 
committees, sub-committees, executive 
committees, and divisional committees, is 
beginning to shake the faith of those who 
long trusted in local government. Nothing 
can be ‘done without endless talk and 
voluminous reports, and incessant refer- 
ences, which have at last the effect of 
completely getting rid of individual 
responsibility. The English Minister of 
Public Instruction is supposed to be the 
Lord President of the Council, but he 
is assisted by a Committee of Council 
on Education, and the bulk of the 
work appears to devolve on the Vice- 
President of the Council. It would be 
un-English to call the Duke of Richmond 
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the Minister of Public Instruction, John 
Bull preferring rather a government of 
committees. For certain purposes com- 
mittees are well enough, but it is abundantly 
clear that Elective School Boards, reinforced 
by local and divisional committees, com- 
pose but a cumbrous and inefficient engine 
for educating the people. Let us lay to 
our souls such flattering unction as we 
may, we cannot deny that compulsory 
education is a paternal, despotic, and im- 
perial piece of legislation, and should 
therefore be carried out on imperial prin- 
ciples. Attempts to mingle local govern- 
ment with a great central scheme produce 
irregular and spasmodic action. Some- 
times the wheels run too fast, sometimes 
too slowly, while an important object— 
the gradual familiarisation of the British 
mind with a despotic measure—is entirely 
neglected. This is the necessary conse- 
quence of entrusting great powers to 
enthusiastic ladies and gentlemen, whose 
energy is at times liable to outrun their 
discretion. 

Compulsory education can hardly be 
successfully imposed upon England, unless 
it be by gentle yet constant pressure, 
administered, not by elective boards and 
local committees, but by a competent staff 
appointed by the Crown and supplemented 
by the police. There appears no sound 
reason why these education officials should 
not, each one of them, do the work of a 
couple of School Boards, to the great 
saving of money and patience. This may 
be Cesarism. Very possibly, but it is far 
preferable to handing over the poor to 
too-zealous local committees, and thus 
making a clumsy endeavour to carry out 
an imperial scheme with ordinary local 
machinery. - 


THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 





Ir was disappointing, certainly, to say 
the least of it. I had missed the train by 
half a minute, as a porter—apparently 
the porter of the station—kindly explained 
to me, although I was already informed of 
the fact, thanks to my own unaided powers 
of observation. I had arrived in time only 
to hear the loud ringing of the bell, the 
parting scream of the engine, and the 
grinding and groaning of the train as it 
passed out of the station—slowly at first 
and painfully, with much asthmatic pant- 
ing, then more and more rapidly, as 
though it had drawn a long breath; and 





made up its mind for a very quick run 
indeed—there being no other course open 
to it. .A frantic whirling in the air of 
coloured lights, a final scream in the dis- 
tance, and then it was completely gone— 
the red lamp behind it, which had been 
glaring upon me after a malign and blood- 
shot fashion, quickly fading and dimming 
into a mere spark, and at last dying out 
and disappearing altogether. 

It was the more vexatious, that the dog- 
cart in which I had been borne to the 
station had vanished. The driver had 
failed to appreciate my position. He was 
drowsy, I had noticed, and, no doubt, 
anxious to get home again and to bed. 
I had been staying, I should mention, at 
Roe Hall, the country seat, in Yorkshire, 
of my old friend Richard Roe, and I was 
journeying back towards London. It was 
late at night, very dark, and rather cold. 
There would be no other train for some 
hours. I was left stranded at a lonely 
country station, with very undecided views 
as to how I should dispose of myself, and 
of the measure of time that had, like an 
inconvenient liability, suddenly devolved 
upon me. 

I handed over my luggage to the charge 
of the porter, and then, acting upon his 
advice, I quitted the station—he spoke of 
it disparagingly as a place where nothing 
to drink could be obtained—in search of a 
Railway Hotel, which he described as being 
in the immediate neighbourhood. I found 
it with little difficulty: a new building—in 
appearance something between an ordinary 
public-house, and what auctioneers call “a 
villa residence.” It smelt strongly of size, 
and paint, and varnish ; a potent flavour of 
damp mortar pervaded it very completely. 
However, it afforded me refuge and shelter: 
advantages by no means to be underrated, 
in view of the special circumstances of the 
case. 

I entered the coffee-room — a lofty 
chamber with map-like damp-stains upon 
its plain unpainted walls, very barely fur- 
nished, and feebly lighted by a single jet 
of gas issuing from an ugly rectangular 
arrangement of piping suspended near the 
ceiling. I rang the bell, and ordered 
some hot brandy-and-water. I did not 
really need refreshment of any kind, still 
less of that particular kind, for I had but 
lately quitted Roe’s hospitable table; but 
“the good of the house” had to be con- 
sidered. Moreover, a feeling of depression 
was fast coming over me. 

The room being very clouded with 
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tobacco smoke, I did not at first perceive 
that a man, a stranger, was sitting in an 
obscure corner, reading, or affecting to 
read, a newspaper widely extended before 
him, the while he smoked furiously. I 
took out my cigar case. It seemed to be 
one of those occasions when it behoves 
a man to smoke as a matter of self- 
defence. 

I raised my hand to obtain a light from 
the gas jet above me. I failed to reach it. 
I was not tall enough. 

“ Allow me,” said the man behind the 
newspaper. 

Thereupon a long arm was stretched 
forth. In a moment he handed me a 
flaming spill. My surprise was so great 
that I was unable just at first to avail my- 
self of his polite attention. He had but 
half risen from his seat with a sort of un- 
coiling action. It was clear to me that he 
was of most prodigious stature. 

“ A giant!” I exclaimed, rather abruptly 
than politely. 

“Just so,” he said gloomily. “Yes. 
I’m afraid so. The fact can hardly be 
disguised. I must admit that Iam a giant.” 

- And he hid himself again behind his news- 
paper. And now I felt assured that he 
was not really reading it, for I could see 
that he held it upside down. 

No doubt his head was rather small in 
proportion to his stature. Giant’s heads 
are usually small, I think. And it was not 
an impressive head. It was indeed a rather 
weak, sheepish-looking head, with a vacant 
facial expression, sloping forehead, retreat- 
ing mouth and chin, and blank watery 
blue eyes. He was not a giant to inspire 
terror. He was more likely to enlist 
sympathy and pity. He wore the depressed 
cowed air of meekness maltreated, and 
humility outraged. He seemed to me, if 
I may say so, a giant who had been “ put 
upon.” He was quite a young man, with 
small fluffy whiskers, and a colourless 
downy beard. He had blushed violently 
in speaking to me. 

I felt curious concerning him. It was 
sostrange, meeting so monstrous a creature, 
at that hour of the night, in that lonely 
Yorkshire Railway Inn. There was some- 
thing altogether very quaint, as I fancied, 
attending upon the circumstances of our 
encounter. 

“A dark night,” I observed presently, 
by way of saying something. 

“I’m glad it’s dark,” he said. His voice 
was of agreeable tone, though it might 
lack force and firmness somewhat. “ Dark- 
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ness suits me best. If ever you should 
chance to become an object of exhibition,” 
he added, after a pause, “you'll understand 
the advantage of darkness. Does it rain, 
might I ask P” 

I told him that although it did not 
actually rain then, I thought it threatened 
to be rainy before long. 

“TI hope it won’t rain,” he said, “ for 
I’ve a long way to go, and in my case, you 
know, an umbrella isn’t of much use. 
mean as regards one’s legs.” 

I understood him. The legs of such a 
man mustalways be remote from the shelter 
of his umbrella. 

He sighed heavily. He put the news- 
paper from him, and, leaning his elbows 
upon the table, rested his head upon 
his hands. He had ceased to smoke. 
An empty tumbler stood before him. He 
sighed again, and then he yawned. He 
looked very weary and woe-begone. It 
even seemed to me that there were tears in 
his eyes. 

“I must be going soon, I suppose,” he 
said after a while. 

I entreated him to remain, if but for a 
little longer. I explained to him the acci- 
dent that detained me, until the next train 
for London should stop at the adjoining 
station. I plainly stated that he much 
interested me. I begged permission to 
have his glass refilled. He smiled, blushed 
a bright rose colour, and consented. 

“T am happy to meet you,” he said, 
timidly, but pleasantly. “Indeed, I don’t 
mind saying it’s a comfort to meet any one 
who does not want to pinch me, to see if I’m 
real. I’m sure you're not one that would 
wish to stick pins in my calves, to make 
sure that I’m not walking on stilts hidden 
inside my trousers. But that’s a way the 
British public has, sir, sometimes to a most 
inconvenient extent. I may say that I’ve 
suffered very much from the inquisitive 
and the incredulous nature of the British 
public.” 

“ And do you feel bound to endure such 
treatment? Are you never tempted to use 
your giant’s strength tyrannously like a 
giant ?” 

“‘Shakespeare! I understand the allusion. 
But you see, sir, I’m an object of exhibition. 
In that capacity I have to undergo publi- 
city, and all it brings with it. Punches 
here, and pokes there, and, as I’ve stated, 
pins run into my calves. And then there’s 
the question of remuneration. I must not 
make myself too cheap. I can’t afford to 
exhibit gratis. Yet it’s trying work, I do 
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assure you, living cooped up ina van. It’s 
trying even to dwarfs, and fat ladies, and 
albinoes, and boa-consirictors, but to a 
party of my size, it’s, I may say, crushing. 
Whatever you may be, sir, or in whatever 
position of life you may find yourself, never 
wish to bea giant. Take my word for it, 
it’s a trying state of things, and giants are 
subjected to more inconveniences than 
people in general have any idea of. Air 
and exercise I must have, and so I walk at 
night, from village to village, or from fair to 
fair, race-course to race-course, as the case 
may be, hoping that I may be observed as 
little as possible. For, you know, when folks 
have once seen you outside of your caravan 
for nothing, they can’t be persuaded to pay 
money to see you inside of it. That's 
human nature, 1 suppose. But, as I[ said 
before, it’s a trying life, sir. Don’t wish 
to be a giant, sir, whatever you may be 
wishing yourself to be.” 

I may note that I had never, at any 
period of my life, wished to be a giant, 
and that I was fully convinced of the 
futility of wishes of that kind. Further 
I may state that I am of but limited 
height—I think, five feet two inches only, 
according to my latest measurement—and 
that, if not absolutely satisfied with my 
dimensions, I am at any rate resigned to 
them. But, necessarily, I had never, even 
in my wildest dreams, contemplated exhi- 
bition of myself in the character of a 
giant. 

The giant was a pleasant-spoken young 
man; but he was much oppressed 
with a sense of his superior proportions, 
by no means inclined to vaunt himself on 
that score. Indeed, it was obvious that 
his size was a matter of keen distress to 
him. 

I had not been prepared for a giant of 
this meek kind. To tell the truth, I had 
not considered giants much as a subject of 
study. Such information as I possessed con- 
cerning them—if it can be called informa- 
tion—was derived, I think, from early 
perusal of nursery literature. I must have 
said asmuch to mynew friend, for presently, 
I remember, he was discoursing with some 
energy on the injustice that, time out of 
mind, had been done to persons of his size. 
I had by chance, and half-jocosely, men- 
tioned the well-known work, called Jack 
the Giant Killer. My new friend denounced 
it seriously as a most pernicious volume. 
He affirmed that it had done a great deal 
of mischief. He then asked me if I believed 
it to be a faithful record of actual events ? 





I was scarcely prepared with an answer. 
I said, after some delay, that it seemed tome 
that many of the circumstances mentioned 
in the book were of an incredible kind; 
that, supposing some truth to be contained 
in the story, it was yet much intermixed 
with fiction, and that exaggeration and 
extravagance were certainly apparent 
throughout it. 

“It has been the misfortune of us 
giants that we have always been written 
about by dwarfs,” he said. “ It has suited 
them to deal with us with a view to their 
own greater glorification. They have mis- 
represented us, I must say, most shame- 
fully. Unfortunately, we have usually been 
inclined to silence. We have rarely been 
authors; we are seldom great talkers. I 
never yet knew or heard of a giant who 
had ever printed or published anything. 
Suppose some of us had said our say or 
written our opinion on the subject of 
dwarfs, don’t you think they would have 
looked very small? A set of upstarts ! 
They think of nothing but their own 
aggrandisement; while their disregard of 
truth is really scandalous. This Jack the 
Giant Killer must have been a dwarf. 
Only a dwarf could have been so boastful, 
so self-satisfied, and, I must say it, so 
false and treacherous.” 

The giant was now speaking in a very 
excited manner. It seemed as though 
much pent-up thought, regarding the 
injuries borne by his kind, was at length 
finding expression. 

“Why should he have troubled himself 
about the giants?” he resumed. “ Did 
they ever do him any harm? He calls them 
cannibals! I warrant they never wanted 
to eat such a little whipper-snapper as he 
was! And, mark his treachery and 
cunning, and his base ingratitude ! 
How did he get the better, for instance, 
of Cormoran, said to be eighteen feet 
high and three yards round—a gross 
exaggeration of course. There never 
was a giant of that size or anything 
like it; search all the caravans in Europe, 
and you wouldn’s find suchaone. How 
did he get the better of Cormoran, I was 
asking? Why, he dug a pit and Cormoran 
fell into it, and then Jack took what I 
should call a mean advantage of him: hit 
him—when he was down—a blow on the 
head with a pickaxe, and killed him. Then 
there was that Welsh giant, how was he 
treated? A kind, hospitable, trustful soul, 
who brought out, for the breakfast of him- 
self and hisshameless guest, two great bowls 
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of hasty pudding—clearly the Welsh giant 
at any rate was no cannibal. Then another 
giant, one with three heads if I remember 
rightly—a piece of wild extravagance of 
course, for who ever saw a giant or any- 
body else with three heads ?—but this other 
giant Jack overcomes by basely pretending 
to be his cousin, forsooth. Cheating the 
poor creature out of his coat of darkness, 
Jack, being invisible himself, cuts off the 
legs of his benefactor! Was there ever 
conduct more infamous, or cowardly, or 
inhuman? Was there ever a more 
wretched little monster than this Jack ? 
And yet the story of the miserable imp’s 
exploits, as they are called—frauds and 
crimes I should rather say—is put into the 
hands of children: is a work highly es- 
teemed, as I am informed, in most respect- 
able nurseries. Can parents wonder that 
their offspring should oftentimes grow up 
deceitful and presumptuous, cruel and un- 
grateful? What we want, sir, is the story 
of Jack re-written by a giant. Take my 
word, sir, that would be a book of genuine 
worth. I don’t say that it would be 
brillliant. We giants do not pretend to 
be brillant. The firefly glistens—not the 
elephant. We are plain, simple, straight- 
forward, truthful folk; there’s nothing low 
or mean about us. We are strongly op- 
posed to smallness of every kind. But 
we've been peaceful, patient, long-suffer- 
ing; too much so and too long I fear. 
We've let things take their course and 
said nothing, when we ought to have said 
something—a good deal, indeed; and so 
we've somehow come to be a persecuted 
race—despised and underrated. The 
dwarfs have had it all their own way, and 
now they crow over us and treat us con- 
temptuously. The fact is, we’ve not 
thought enough of ourselves, and have 
allowed people to overlook us. It’s all 
wrong, sir, take my word for it—though I 
don’t pretend to be the man who can put 
it right.” 

His face was flushed as he concluded, 
and his forehead was moist. He paused 
for breath as it seemed, and then he was 
moved to surprise at his own animation, at 
the length of his speech. He looked at 
me apologetically. 

“TI did not intend to speak so warmly,” 
he said. “But your air of sympathy 
tempted me to express myself more fully 
and freely than is usual with me. And I 
own I lose patience when I think of the 
errors that have so long prevailed on the 
subject of giants—the injustice we have 


suffered at all hands. Perhaps,” he added 
with a smile, as, with his forefinger—it 
was about the size of one of those candles 
of which four make a pound—he tapped 
lightly his tumbler, which was now empty. 
“Perhaps this extra glass of grog has 
made me too loquacious. I beg you will 
pardon me if such has been the case, or if 
my violence of speech has given you any 
offence.” 

His glass was again empty. I insisted 
upon its being refilled. He made many 
objections to that course being adopted ; 
but when the brandy-and-water had been 
duly placed before him he did not hesitate 
to consume it. 

Then he gave me certain particulars of 
his own career. He was of humble origin, 
he frankly admitted, and had even in 
early life worn the quaint dress of a 
charity-boy. His father was by trade a 
shoemaker, and his mother had gained a 
livelihood by charing. They were persons 
of average stature only, and it was not 
until he had attained the age of fourteen 
that his own height had become at all 
remarkable. Then he had with much 
suddenness grown taller and taller.. He 
even pretended to say that his increase in 
height had been distinctly perceptible to 
close observers of him. At any rate many 
had ventured to aver that they could 
absolutely see him grow. He had been 
put to one or two trades, but without avail. 
Fault had been found with his size. 
People all declared that he was too young 
to be so tall. He was like a large piece of 
furniture in a small house. Room could 
not be found for him. It was necessary 
to take down doors to let him in or out. 
At last his father, who was impatient by 
nature and often inflamed by drink, said 
angrily, “Hang the boy! He can do 
nothing but grow tall,’ and without 
further speech turned the youth into the 
street. He then lived as he could, which, at 
times, was very badly indeed. He was often, 
as he said, very empty—and always very 
tall. He suffered more from emptiness, 
he needed more filling than most people, 
owing to his exceptional size. At last a 
situation as potboy was offered him in a 
public-house “out Whitechapel way.” 
It was held that “a giant pots”—as he 
was styled in the neighbourhood—would 
attract visitors to the bar of the establish- 
ment, and that great consumption of 
liquor would result therefrom. The 
experiment disappointed expectation, how- 
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disbursement and yet gratified their curi- 
osity by peeping in at the chink of the 
doorway, and viewing the “giant pots” 
for nothing. In the end the giant had 
accepted a permanent and more profitable 
employment, and attached himself to a 
caravan travelling the country from fair 
to fair, and market town to market town. 
London he rarely visited—although now 
and then he had been much tempted by 
handsome offers to appear upon the stage 
in pantomimes at Christmas. Upon the 
whole he preferred the country. 

“It’s dull, but then perhaps it suits me 
the better on that account—for, you see, 
I’m dull too.” 

I deprecated such a statement. I 
tendered him hearty thanks for his most 
intelligent and interesting conversation. 

“It’s very kind of you to say so, sir, 
but the British public has quite made up 
their minds that we giauts are a dull lot— 
and that settles the matter—for it’s never 
any good whatever arguing against the 
British public. If one can’t agree with 
it, one must shut up, and that comes to 
much the same sort of thing. I’m dull 
to begin with, and now, I’m duller than 
I'd any right to be owing to—owing to 
very peculiar circumstances.” 

Here, much to my surprise, he burst 
into a sudden flood of tears. 

I had noticed previously that his arti- 
culation had thickened. Something, no 
doubt the brandy-and-water, had had 
to do with this, inducing, perhaps, in 
addition, a certain disposition to senti- 
mental emotion and expression. Still the 
giant could not be said to be intoxicated. 
He was excited, as much, I think, by the 
unusual amount of narrative he had de- 
livered himself of, and by the sound of his 
own voice, as by any other cause. 

“Weep not,” I said to him, scarcely 
knowing what I said. 

‘Please let me,” he answered feebly. 
“Tt does me so much good. I’m very un- 
happy. I’m one of the most miserable of 
men. I’m in love.” 

“Well, and why not? Surely a man of 
your magnificent proportions need not 
despair of success. Surely any woman—”’ 

“Tt is plain that you do not know Miss 
Tiddler,” he interrupted. 

I confessed that, to my sincere regret, 
I did not enjoy that privilege.* 

“ And, of course, you don’t know Jecker’s 
Van?” 

I said I thought not. 

“If ever you come across Jecker’s Van, 





ask to see Miss Tiddler. In point of fact 
you'll see her without asking, if you pay 
your admission at the door. And you’h 
see me. But that’s nothing. I’m nobody. 
Besides, you have seen me. But Miss 
Tiddler will surprise you. You'll find her 
a real treat. You see in her, sir,a perfect 
woman. They call her the Peruvian Pearl, 
or the Princess of Lilliput. But that’s only 
Jecker’s way. She’s English, and speaks 
no language but her own; but she speaks 
that very freely, especially when she’s 
roused. It’s nonsense about Peruvian; as 
a matter of fact she was born in Pimlico; 
and she’s never grown an inch since she 
was four-and-a-half years old. Amazing 
isn’t it? And delightful I call it.” 

“A dwarf!” 

“ Well, what people call a dwarf. Per- 
fection in a small compass, that’s my view 
of her. There’s nothing of the dwarf 
really about her, when you’ve once over- 
looked her small size. And then how 
charming she is! But you must see her 
to appreciate her. For my part I love her 
to distraction. I can’t call it by any other 
name.” 

It was plain that he loved, as a giant 
might be expected to love, in a large way. 
As he spoke he trembled, swayed to and 
fro, indeed, and turned up his eyes in a 
languishing fashion that had something 
almost of craziness about it. This giant 
in love was rather a grotesque sort of 
creature, it must be confessed. 

“And Miss Tiddler is obdurate?” I 
enquired. 

** Miss Tiddler is adamant. Miss Tiddler 
will not listen to me, or listens to me only 
to mock me. In plain words, she chafis 
me.” 

“What is her objection to you as a 
suitor ? ” 

“Well, her objections are of a very 
general kind. But chiefly she finds fault 
with my size. The fun she makes of me 
on that account! It’s wonderful to hear 
her. I laugh in spite of myself. I laugh 
at myself, in fact. She’s so clever and says 
such sharp things. Still it’s hard, you 
know. I’ve a difficulty in believing that 
it’s really so ridiculous to be so tall as she 
makes it out to be. But she thinks it’s 
very ridiculous, indeed. Perhaps it appears 
so to her, you know, she being so little. 
And then she calls me stupid.” 

“ But that may not be such a bad sign. 
I’ve heard of many lovers who liked to be 
called ‘ stupid’ by their mistresses. Very 
likely it’s mere playfulness on her part, 
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that conceals some measure of true affec- 
tion for you.” 

“T’d think so if I could, but I éan’t. 
No, she thinks me tall and stupid, and I 
feel that she’s right. Iam tall and stupid, 
and that’s the fact. I'd alter it if I could, 
but I can’t. I’m sure I'd be very glad to 
change places with a brighter and a shorter 
man. But I can’t grow brighter, try hard 
as I may ; and I can’t grow shorter, though 
I’ve tried that too.” 

“ You've tried to grow shorter ? ” 

“Yes, over and over again. I’m for 
ever trying to grow shorter. I carry heavy 
weights on my head: lift that box for 
instance.” As he spoke he drew from 
beneath his chair a substantial looking 
black box with iron handles. I tried to 
raise it, but I failed completely. It seemed 
to be of enormous weight. ‘I’ve walked 
miles and miles with that box on my head. 
It contains pig-iron. I thought that it 
might compress me. But it hasn’t as yet, 
so faras I can see. I’ve tried all manner 
of ways indeed of packing myself into a 
smaller space, but allin vain. Miss Tiddler 
only laughs at me. ‘Come to me when 
you're shorter, Doddy’ (she always calls 
me Doddy—it’s not my real name, which 
is something very different, but somehow 
it seems to please her to call me that—and 
I don’t object; how can I?) ‘Come to me 
when you're shorter, Doddy,’ she says to 
me, ‘and then, perhaps, we’ll see about it.’ 
She only says perhaps, you observe. No, 
she never means it to be ; it never will be.” 
He sighed heavily and noisily. “The 
plain truth is, that I’m too long, and she’s 
too short.” 

“Yes, I suppose that’s the long and the 
short of it,” I said abruptly. 

For a moment he seemed hurt at what 
he might reasonably have thought to be 
levity on my part. Still his look was 
meek and diflident. 

“T must go,” he said, rising. “I’ve 
many miles to walk to-night, with my 
box on my head. Thank you for listen- 
ing to me, for your sympathy, and—good- 
bye.” 

“But you won’t really resign all hope 
of winning Miss Tiddler ? ” 

He looked at me despondently, shook his 
head, but said nothing. 

“Don’t despair. Miss Tiddler may yet 
be yours. Remember, after all, extremes 
meet.” 

‘“‘She’s not short enough for that, even 
if I’m tall enough. Although I'ma giant, 
I can’t think of her as a dwarf. She’s 





really a very pretty size. And I love her! 
How I love her!” 

So saying he grasped my hand tightly 
and painfully. My tingers seemed quite 
crunched in his. They crackled like dry 
twigs as he compressed them. I had 
never shaken hands with a giant before ; 
I never will again. 

My last glimpse of him revealed a sur- 
prisingly tall, gaunt figure striding across 
the open country. The rising moon elon- 
gated his shadow with an effect that was 
suggestive of caricature. He carried his 
box on his head. He proceeded rapidly, 
yet not, I think, very regularly. Once it 
seemed to me that he was staggering, like 
one intoxicated; and once, I thought, he 
called out to me. But it occurred to me, 
afterwards, that the sound’I had heard 
was, in truth, rather a hiccup than an 
articulate cry. 

I never saw him again. I can add no 
further particulars touching his career. I 
can supply no proper termination to his 
love story. Jecker’s Van I did chance to 
meet at a later period; but that exhibition 
did not then number among its attractions 
either Miss Tiddler, the dwarf, or her 
lover, the giant. 

For my part, on taking leave of him, I 
had bat to think of returning to the rail- 
way station, there to await the arrival of 
the train that was to take me back to 
London. I had first, however, to pay a 
rather heavy bill for brandy-and-water 
consumed at the Railway Hotel. 





A BATCH OF OLD BILLS. 

In the year 1769, the sheriff of Flint- 
shire, unable to persuade any native of 
the principality to aid in the disposal of a 
Welsh housebreaker, as justice com- 
manded, was put to extraordinary trouble 
and expense ere he could execute the 
sentence of the law. Not caring to lose 
his money for the public benefit, he peti- 
tioned the Treasury for repayment, setting 
forth the following items:—Travelling and 
other expenses fifteen pounds ten shillings ; 
a man in Salop engaged to do the business, 
gave him five guineas; two men for con- 
ducting him, and for their search of him 
on his deserting them on the road, and 
charges on inquiring for another execu- 
tioner, four pound ten shillings. After 
much trouble and expense, John Babing- 
ton, a convict in the same prison with 
Edwards, was, by means of’ his wife, pre- 
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vailed upon to execute his fellow-prisoner ; | pence upon the double operation, the 
gave the wife six pounds six shillings, and account running thus :—For half a ton of 
Babington six pounds six shillings. Paid | timber to make a pair of gallows for to 
for erecting a gallows, materials and hang Friar Stone, two shillings and six- 
labour, a business very difficult to be done | pence ; to a carpenter for making the gal- 
in this part of the country, four pounds lows and the dray, one shilling and four- 
eighteen shillings. For the hire of a cart pence; toa labourer that digged the holes, 
to convey the body, a coffin, and for the | threepence ; expenses setting up the same, 
burial, two pounds ten shillings; and for one shilling; fora load of wood, and for a 
other assistance, trouble, and petty expenses | horse to draw him to the Dungeon, two 
on the occasion, at least five pounds—the | shillings and threepence; paid two men 
sheriff’s little bill comes to just a shilling | that sat at the kettle and parboiled him, 
short of fifty pounds; how much he re-| one shilling; to three men that carried 


covered from the Treasury is not recorded. | his quarters to the gates and set them up, 


Half a century ago, the authorities of | 


Newcastle-on-Tyne expended twenty-five 
pounds on the hanging of an unfortunate 
woman, namely—To sevenserjeants, thirty- 
five shillings; to twenty constables, seventy 
shillings; to sixteen free porters, four 
pounds; to tolling St. Andrew’s great 
bell, two shillings and sixpence; to execu- 
tioner, three pounds; to halter and cord, 
three shillings ; to a cartand driver, fifteen 
shillings ; to mourning coach, fifteen shil- 
lings and sixpence; to nine horses for 
officers, forty-five shillings: to swearing 
the constables, five shillings; to joiner’s 
bill, eight pounds five shillings and three- 
pence ; to joiner’s allowance, six shillings. 
In 1636, a couple of victims to superstition, 
William Coke and Dick Alison, were 
burned at Kirkaldy, for practising witch- 
craft, the Kirk-sessions and the town 
bearing the cost between them. The 
official accounts, being in Scots money, 
look rather formidable, but setting the 
amounts down in English money, we find 
the total to be something under three 
pounds. Of this the Kirk-session paid— 
to Mr. Miller when he sent to Prestowe 
for a man to try them, three shillings and 
eleven-pence ; to the man of Culross, the 
executioner, when he went away the first 
time, one shilling ; in purchasing the com- 
mission, fifteen shillings and threepence ; 
for coals for the witches, two shillings; 
for one to go to Finmouth for the laird to 
sit upon the assize as judge, sixpence; for 
“hardens to be jumps for them,” five shil- 
lings and tenpence; for making them, eight- 
pence. The town paid five shillings and 
sevenpence for coals, one shilling and two- 
pence for a tar-barrel, sixpence for towes, 
four shillings and tenpence to the man 
who fetched the executioner, and fifteen 
shillings and tenpence to that functionary 
for his pains. In 1539, the good folks of 
Canterbury hanged and parboiled a friar, 
spending but fourteen shillings and eight- 





one shilling; for halters, Sandwich cord, 
and screws, one shilling; for a woman that 
scoured the kettle, twopence; to him that 
did execution, three shillings and eight- 
pence. Turning over the pages of an 
almanac for 1666, once the property of a 
resident of Cambridge, we come upon 
the following memorandum, which we 
take to be a copy of an account sent to the 
nearest relation of a defunct collegian, at 
whose obsequies there had been no stint of 
cakes and ale :—“ For little Hall funerall. 
It. four bottles of sack. It. in ale, one 
shilling and sixpence; cakes, one shilling 
and sixpence; Naples bisket, six shillings 
and fivepence; for ringin, one shilling ; 
gravemaking, two shillings and sixpence ; 
churchwardens, three shillings and four- 
pence; clark,‘ninepence; affidavit, sixpence; 
a coffin, two shillings and sixpence; beriall 
suit, two shillings; to the poore, two shil- 
lings; flagin ale ringin, twopence; pd. 
Mary her wages (you gave her for twelve 
weeks one shilling), sixshillings; too letters 
sent you oneshilling; for ye bayliff, five shil- 
lings; Scotsman for ritein, two shillings.” 
The last item indicates letter-writing to 
have been beyond our almanac owner, an 
undertaker probably, since, with the fore- 
going exception, he has made a note of 
nothing save the number of deaths occur- 
ring in the town. 

When Edward the Third invaded Scot- 
land, in 1336, Thetford furnished his 
ever-fighting majesty with two light horse- 
men ; the bill the townsfolk had to pay for 
this contribution to the royal forces 
amounting to three pounds five shillings 
and elevenpence halfpenny. Of this sum 
two pounds went to the troopers; their 
uniform cost six and elevenpence, their 
boots two shillings and eightpence, and 
their gloves and staves twopence. Their 
horses cost thirty-five shillings and a half- 
penny, not reckoning fourpence for shoeing 
them, and a shilling for four days pro- 
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vender; the sum total being made up by 
threepence toa lad for going to Lynn, a 
distance of fifty-three miles, to look after 
the horses, and another threepence to a 
boy for carrying a letter to the same place. 
Money’s worth was great in those days, as 
is shown by William Sunnynge’s account 
for repairing a house in Cornhill, twenty- 
three years later :—Paid to a tiler for two 
days’ wages for tiling the rooms of the 
said tenement, one shilling and twopence; 
for his man, the same time, tenpence; for 
their drink, twopence. Also for five-hun- 
dred tiles, four shillings; for a cart-load 
of sand, fourpence; for six sacks of lime, 
one shilling; for two small wedges, one 
shilling ; for four cart-loads of stone for 
the pavement, ten shillings; for twenty- 
four cart-loads of gravel, eight shillings ; 
for pavior’s work, six shillings ; for timber 
and poncheons to mend the walls, three 
shillings ; for one thousand five hundred 
laths, two shillings and threepence half- 
penny; for one thousand five hundred 
trenails, one shilling and sixpence; for one 
thousand five hundred spriggs, one shilling 
and threepence ; fornails, fourpence. The 
wages paid the tiler were the current 
wages for carpenters, masons, plasterers, 
and other workmen employed in building, 
all working twelve hours a day, except 
upon Saturday, when they struck work at 
four instead of seven o'clock, so that the 
artisan of that period worked sixty-nine 
hours a week for a wage of three shillings 
and twopence. Now, a London carpenter 
receives ninepence an hour, showing that, 
as regards labour, the purchase power of 
money was nearly fifteen times as great 
five hundred years ago as it is at the present 
time. Should labour go up, or money go 
down, at the same rate for the next five 
hundred years, the workmanof 2374 will be 
earning something like five guineas a day; 
whether he will be any better off only time 
can decide. 

In 1361 Robert de Brynkeleye, citizen 
and mercer, undertook to take charge of 
the son of a deceased brother mercer, and 
employ the three hundred pounds the 
lad’s father left him to the best advantage 
in his own trade. Thirteen years after- 
wards he rendered an account of his 
stewardship to the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men, showing he had paid two shillings a 
week for the boy’s board at the school of 
Oxford; expended six pounds six shillings 
and eightpence for ten years’ schooling ; 
twenty shillings a year for the same period 
for “riding in Oxford and elsewhere, and 








moneys laid out upon a teacher for the 
said Thomas;” and a like sum for sundry 
other needs, besides two pounds per 
annum in finding him in clothes and shoes. 
The honest guardian claimed thirty pounds 
a year for his own trouble, making alto- 
gether, five hundred and nine pounds 
eighteen shillings and eightpence to be 
deducted from Master Thomas’s little 
fortune; upon which, according to the 
custom of the City, he had to pay twenty 
per cent. interest. The son of Hugh-at- 
Bow had little reason to complain of the 
result of the arrangement. He had been 
fed, lodged, clothed, and educated for 
thirteen years, and at man’s estate was 
master of five hundred and seventy-one 
pounds, instead of the three hundred 
bequeathed him by his sire. 

In the reign of Henry the Eighth, the 
corporation of Faversham were able to 
entertain the King and the Emperor 
Charles the Fifth at the cost of twenty- 
three shillings and threepence. We doubt 
not the fare was worthy of the occasion, 
for, when a party of court officials dined 
together at the Star and Garter at Shene 
—better known to us as Richmond—in 
the year 1509, their bill, presented with 
many salutations, came to exactly one 
pound sterling :—For brede, one shilling ; 
ale, three shillings and fourpence ; wyne, 
tenpence ; two legges moton, eightpence; 
maribones, sixpence; powdered beef, five- 
pence; two capons, two shillings; two 
geese, one shilling and twopence; five 
conyes, one shilling and threepence; one 
legge moton, five lb. weight, fourpence ; 
six plovers, one shilling and sixpence; six 
pigeons, fivepence; two dozen larks, one 
shilling; salt and sauce, sixpence ; butter 
and eggs, tenpence ; wardens and quynces, 
one shilling; herbes, one penny; spices, 
two shillings and fourpence; flour, four- 
pence; wight cups and cruses, sixpence. 
Eighty-five years later, a dinner at the 
Star Chamber, provided by Elizabeth’s Most 
Honourable Privy Council, cost more than 
a pound a head, the sum total being twelve 
pounds eleven shillings and eightpence; 
while only ten persons sat down to table. 
The provisioning was on a rather extrava- 
gant scale, although meat was con- 
spicuous by its absence, and the ten diners 
must have had extraordinary appetites if 
they succeeded in disposing of three old 
lings, four green fishes, two salt salmons, 
three great pikes, six great carps, four 
tenches, twelve knobbards, four perches, 
five pair of soles, one conger, four barbels, 
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two hundred prawns, eighteen flounders, 
four crabs, six lobsters, two turbots, twelve 
whitings, three gurnards, five dories, eight 
plaice, sundry small carp, pike and grey 
fish, two capons, four chickens, and four 
rabbits ; with strawberries, gooseberries, 
apples, pears, quinces, oranges, lemons, 
barberries, and butter in unstated quantity. 
If this fishy feast was comparatively 
costly, at any rate there was plenty for 
themoney. That much might be said too 
for the more modest meal to which Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer—prisoners for 
conscience sake—sat down together; when 
salmon, ling, oysters, bread, butter, cheese, 
pears, ale, and wine appeared on the board, 
and the three famous churchmen had 
to pay ten pence a-piece. Such Lenten 
fare would scarcely have suited the eight 
lovers of good living, whose dinner bill 
(in 1751) came to eighty-one pounds 
eleven shillings and sixpence; and included 
the following items:—bread and beer, 
fourpence; haunch of venison, two pounds 
twelve shillings; salmon, one pound ten 
shillings; partridges in champagne, one 
pound ten shillings; ten ortolans, seven 
pounds four shillings; butter and cheese, 
two shillings; oranges and lemons, five 
shillings; ice creams and fruit, five pounds 
five shillings ; forced fruits, sixteen pounds 
sixteen shillings; market fruits, two 
pounds two shillings; coffee and tea, ten 
shillings and sixpence; lemonade, sixteen 
shillings; Spa and Bristol waters, six shil- 
lings ; usquebagh, ten shillings: Burgundy, 
sixshillings; claret, one pound tenshillings; 
hock, twelve shillings; white-wine, two 
shillings; Madeira, one shilling and six- 
pence; Cape, two pounds; Cyprus, three 
shillings; Neuilly, ten shillings and six- 
pence; sack, one shilling and sixpence ; 
and champagne, seven pounds ten shillings. 
In odd contrast to this is the bill of 
expenses incurred by a gentleman in 1823, 
who wagered he would travel two hundred 
miles, eat and drink on the road, sup and 
sleep at a good hotel, and yet have some- 
thing left out of a sovereign. His fare 
from London to Birmingham, one hundred 
and twenty-seven miles, cost him ten shil- 
lings and sixpence ; breakfast—a roll and 
milk and water, threepence; dinner— 
bread, cheese, and ale, fourpence; supper 
at the Swan, Birmingham, of poached 
eggs, toast, and ale, not forgetting the 
waiter, one shilling and sixpence; bed 
and chambermaid, two shillings and six- 
pence; fareto Sheffield, seventy-three miles, 
four shillings; breakfast and dinner as 





before, sevenpence; leaving fourpence 
unexpended. 

When Sir Frechville Hollis told Pepysthat 
he feared, if he stood for Grimsby, he should 
have to follow his predecessor’s example, 
and spend three hundred pounds in ale, and 
fifty-two pounds in buttered ale, the dis- 
believing secretary took the statement to 
be one “ of Hollis’s lies.” He might well 
do so, if would-be members of parliament 
were then accustomed to get off as easily 
as the candidate for Bath did in 1646. 
Mr. Harrington dined with the mayor and 
citizens one Saturday, which cost him three 
shillings, “for strong beer and metheglin.” 
The following Monday saw him duly 
elected, and three days afterwards, he cele- 
brated his return by entertaining the 
mayor and four citizens at the George Inn, 
spending eleven shillings and fourpence 
upon victuals; seven shillings and two- 
pence in drink; and four shillings and 
fourpence in tobacco and drinking vessels. 
Altogether, from first to last, his election 
cost Mr. Harrington three pounds seven 
shillings! Very different notions prevailed 
in Somersetshire, when the representation 
of the county was in question in 1813, 
the landlord of a small inn at Ilchester 
scoring against a candidate ina single day, 
three hundred and fifty-three bottles of 
rum and gin, at six shillings; fifty-seven 
bottles of brandy at half-a-guinea; five 
hundred and fourteen gallons of beer at 
two shillings and eightpence; and seven 
hundred and ninety-two dinners at half-a- 
crown each. Aspirants to parliamentary 
honours have had still stranger claims made 
upon them. One of the items in the bill 
sent to Sir Francis Delaval by his attorney 
ran, “To being thrown out of the George 
Inn, Andover; to my legs being thereby 
broken, to surgeon’s bill, and loss of 
time, and business, all in the service of 
Sir F. B. Delaval, five hundred pounds.” 
By way of promoting his client’s cause, 
this limb of the law invited the officers of 
the regiment quartered at Andover to dine 
with the mayor and corporation upon the 
king’s birthday ; and sent a similar invi- 
tation to the town officials in the name of 
the colonel. The dinner went off capitally, 
but unluckily before the party broke up, 
the colonel got upon his legs and thanked 
the mayor for his hospitality. The mayor 
replied that the obligation lay on his side. 
The colonel produced his card of invitation, 
the mayor trumped it with the one he had 
received, and the hoax was discovered. 
The attorney in some way betrayed that he 
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was the author of it, whereupon the angry 
men of war pitched him out of the window, 
thereby entailing the personal damage for 
which the victim of his own cleverness 
chose to hold Sir Francis answerable. 
Another candidate, quite innocent of 
encouraging cannibalism, upon examining 
his election accounts discovered he had 
paid “for eating thirty-six freemen 
upstairs, for eating six freemen down- 
stairs, and for eating a parson, his two 
friends, and a dog.” He was not the only 
man who had done so, witness Bryan 
Garratry’s bill against Sir Mark Somer- 
ville, still preserved, as such a curiosity 
deserved to be, at Somerville Hall:—‘16 
April 1826. My Bill—To eating sixteen 
freeholders above-stairs for Sir Marks at 
three shillings and sixpence a head, is to 
me two pounds twelve shillings. To eat- 
ing sixteen more below-stairs, and two 
priests after supper, is to me two pounds 
fifteen shillings and ninepence. To six 
beds in one room and four in another, at 
two guineas every bed, and not more than 
four in any bed at any time, cheap enough 
God knows, is to me twenty-two pounds 
five shillings. To eighteen horses and five 
mules about my yard all night at three 
shillings every one of them, and for a mare 
which was lost on the head watching them 
all night, is to me five pounds five shillings. 
For breakfast or tay in the morning, for 
every one of them and as many more as 
they brought, as near as I can guess, is to 
me four pounds twelve shillings. To raw 
whisky and punch, without talking of 
pipes, tobacco, as well as for porter and 
as well asfor breaking a pot above-stairs 
and other glasses and delf for the first 
day and night, I am not very sure, but 
for the first three days and a half of 
the election as little as I can tell it, and 
to be very exact, is in all or thereabout, 
as near as I can guess it and not to be tco 
particular, is to me at least seventy-nine 
pounds fifteen shillings and ninepence. 
For shaving and cropping off the heads of 
the fourty-nine freeholders for Sir Marks 
at thirteenpence for every head of them 
by my brother as has a vote, is to me two 
pounds thirteen shillings one penny. For 
a vomit and nurse for poor Tom Kerman 
in the middle of the night, when he was 
not expected, is to me ten hogs. I don’t 
talk of the pipes or for keeping him sober 
as long as he was sober, is to me fourty 
pounds ten shillings. The total one hun- 
dred and ten pounds eight shillings and 
sevenpence. You may say one hundred 





and eleven, so your honour Sir Marks send 
me the eleven hundred by Bryan himself 
who and I prays for your success always in 
Trim and no more at present.—Signed in 
the place—Jenny Car’s wife Bryan Gar- 
ratry t “his mark.” 

The Irish innkeeper’s comical statement 
of accounts was doubtless sufficiently 
intelligible to its recipient, which is more 
than could be said of a Beddgelert lodging- 
letter’s bill for “ bettadoes, twopence; 
abes, one shilling and twopence; begn, one 
shilling and ninepence ; fluar, one shilling; 
four loofs ot geas, eightpence; egs one 
penny;”’ articles resolved aftersome cogita- 
tion into potatoes, apples, bacon, flour, 
oatcake loaves, and eggs. Quite as original 
in his orthography was the Essex host who 
took a horse into his stables for a night, 
and sent him home next morning with the 
brief bill of charges—‘ To anos four shil- 
lings and sixpence; to ogitinonimom six- 
pence;” although his customer was not 
likely to be so puzzled as the gentleman 
who, having rejected a wheelbarrow and 
received another in its place, found himself 
set down as a debtor, 

To a wooden barrow anda wooden do. four shillings 
and sixpence. 

To a wooden barrow and a wood do. four shillings 
and sixpence. 

or the Devonshire tourist whose washer- 

woman demanded OOo III of him, taking 

it for granted he would understand the 

large Os stood for shillings, the little one 

for sixpence, and the Is for pence. 
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CHAPTER XLY. BLOOD IS THICKER THAN 
WATER ! 

“As our dear Kate is going to marry 
so brilliantly and happily, she may think 
it very unkind of us if we abstain from 
writing to wish her well,” Mrs. Forest 
says to her daughters one morning, when 
they have finished reading Kate’s letter 
announcing the fact. 

“She might have thought it equally 
unkind of us to abstain from writing to 
wish her well if she had been going to 
marry badly and miserably,” Marian says ; 
“but you're right, mamma! it’s the one 
marriage in the family from which we 
may expect good things.” 

“Wishing joy on such occasions is utter 
nonsense,” Gertrude says, pettishly, “we 
shall each and all have our allotted share 
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of good and evil; I for one expect so little 
of what some people would call happiness, 
that whatever comes (unless it’s poverty) 
I can’t be disappointed.” 

“That’s what I call facing the unknown 
in a proper spirit,” Marian says, laughing. 
“To tell the truth, I don’t fancy that 
Charlotte is much more enthusiastic.” 

“Frank is a man to inspire love in any 
girl, remember,” Frank’s mother observes. 

“ How ridiculously extravagant Frank 
is getting,” Gertrude says, seriously ; “did 
you see that ring he has given her? It’s 
like mine, and she tells me she has the 
whole set.” 

“ Frank didn’t give it to her,” Marian 
explains in surprise; “surely she told you 
that.” 

* All she told me was, not to question 
Frank about it, as he bore interrogation 
badly; as if I were addicted to idle 
curiosity! Her caution was another proof 
of her want of tact.” 

“ Another proof of her tact, I. think,” 
Marian says; “only she should have 
warned the family all round, and fettered 
the fraternal tongue. I spoke to Frank 
about that ring, and he knew nothing 
about it.” 

“ As she is to be our brother’s wife, it 
will be as well not to question her about 
every bit of jewellery she may put on,” 
Gertrude says, scornfully. ‘‘She’s just the 
woman to get presents from every man 
she meets ; she’s a wily, luring woman, and 
one doesn’t suspect her until one finds her 
out, because she’s so fair and placid.” 

“You rather liked her at first,” Marian 
says, in some surprise, “have you found 
her out?” 

“Yes,” Gertrude says, contemptuously, 
“she’s trying hard to get Clement now, 
and she thinks that I am blind to it all 
because I make no sign.” 

“ Perhaps it is your natural jealousy of 
any portion of his attention being given 
to anyone else, that makes you think 
this?” Mrs. Forest says, languidly. “I 
am sure Clement scarcely treated her with 
common civility at first, and even now he 
hardly takes any notice of her.” 

“ Jealousy!” Gertrude echoes. ‘“ Dear 
mamma, if I liked Clement Graham well 
enough to feel jealous of any other woman 
on his account, I should pity myself pro- 
foundly, I assure you.” 

“But we were talking about Kate,” 
Marian says; “who’s to write to her, 
mamma ? ” 

“| think, considering the very advanta- 





geous match she’s going to make, that it 
would not be amiss if we all wrote to her. 
I did hope to have had him for a son-in- 
law at one time,” Mrs. Forest adds, as 
Gertrude quits the room, “but as it is we 
must not forget what is due to my only 
brother’s only daughter.” 

“No, we have forgotten that too long,” 
Marian says, seriously. ‘Mamma, if I 
were Kate, I should return my relatives’ 
letters, with the one little remark that their 
kindness came too late.” 

* Kate won’t do that.” 

“ No, Kate won’t do that, she’s too——” 

Marian stops, and Mrs. Forest asks, 

“Too what?” 

“Too strong, mamma; she must feel 
that we have all been so ‘little’ to her, 
that it would seem to her like breaking a 
butterfly on the wheel to revenge herself 
on us in the smallest degree.” 

“TI should like her to be married from 
here, the same day the others are,” Mrs. 
Forest says meditatively, ignoring Marian’s 
last remark. “It would be the fitting and 
proper thing that she should go from her 
own aunt’s house.” 

Meantime there has been a little con- 
versation on the subject of the much-dis- 
cussed ring, between Frank Forest and 
his betrothed. He is not a weakly-curious 
man, nevertheless it does excite a certain 
amount of desire to know about it in his 
mind, when he sees this ring flashing 
forth its myriad hues, on the same finger 
whereon he has placed his plain bar of 
gold, as a pledge of his engagement to her. 

“'That’s a very pretty ring,” he says, 
taking her hand up to examine it more 
closely. He has just strolled in this 
morning to pay her one of his very brief 
visits—brief because he cannot constrain 
himself to stay long in Mr. Grange’s 
house. 

“Yes, they’re very fine,” she says 
quietly, “I like opals better than any- 
thing.” 

‘One of the wedding presents ?” 

“‘T suppose I may say yes.” 

He will not directly ask her who gave 
her the ring, but he looks as if he would 
like to know, and Charlotte marks his 
looks, and laughs within herself at the 
idea of what he would feel if she told 
him. 

“Your sister Gertrude is evidently sur- 
prised at my having any friends well 
enough off to give me anything beyond 
the value of sixpence,” she laughs. “ You 
should have seen her blank stare of amaze- 
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ment when I told her I had the whole set, 
necklet, bracelets, earrings, brooch, every- 
thing.” 

“You have the whole set ?” 

“Yes, and it’s superb,” she says, and 
her face lights up with a gleam of genuine, 
ardent love for the jewels. 

“Your friend—whoever he or she may 
be—is very generous; I hope several more 
of the same sort will turn up and treat 
you with equal liberality when you're 
married.” 

He says this carelessly, and his uncon- 
cern is not feigned. He is not at all 
jealous of his Charlotte. Remembering 
how very hard she tried to win him, he 
cannot think that she will lose him lightly. 
After the manner of confiding man, he 
trusts the wrong woman, iu the wrong place. 

Presently she startles him by saying, 

“Your family are hardly behaving to 
me in a way that is calculated to make 
me eager to become a member of it, 
Frank; your mother and sisters are 
civil—just civil—because you are here 
to enforce civility from them; but I 
have never had a line of congratulation 
from your cousin Kate. I suppose Cap- 
tain Bellairs and you mean to keep up 
friendly relations. Between you, you 
ought to insist upon her being commonly 
courteous to me.” 

Frank gives a grunt. Feminine quarrels 
are things to which he has a peculiarly 
strong distaste. He has a theory about 
everything that is a little out of joint 
righting itself, if only there is no undue 
interference. He also has a belief in his 
cousin Kate’s ability to stand out against 
any amount of insistance either on his part, 
or that of Captain Bellairs. 

“It’s hardly my place to dictate to 
another man’s wife,” he says. 

“But it is your place to see that your 
own wife is treated properly by your own 
family.” 

“On my word, Charlotte, I didn’t think 
you were a woman to make a fuss about 
nothing. I have had so much of that sort 
of thing to put up with lately,” the young 
man continues, dejectedly ; ‘‘ I looked for- 
ward to that form of misery ceasing when 
I married you.” 

“In fact you thought I was so tame 
that I might be insulted with impunity,” 
Charlotte says, bringing a few tears into 
her eyes. 

“ Don’t ery, for Heaven’s sake,” he SAYS ; 
“it won’t alter my opinion, and it won’t 
improve your appearance.” 




































Her rage at this last remark is so great, 
that she longs to rise up and tell him that 
she has done with him, and that she has a 
brighter fate than any he can offer her in 
store. But she dares not do it, for Clement 
Graham has decreed that the time is not 
ripe yet, and she is too wise in her gene- 
ration to risk the substance for the shadow. 

For in spite of her burning desire 
to bear Mr. Graham’s name, and to 
have a rightful share in his wealth, she 
distrusts and despises him, as thoroughly 
as it is possible for one mean-natured 
creature to despise another. She knows 
well that, under the pressureof the smallest 
difficulty, he would renounce her, as readily 
as he would cast away an old glove. 

It is not a reassuring conviction to have, 
with regard to the man with whom she 
hopes to pass the remainder of her life. 
But she has it so strongly that she curbs 
her impulse to tell Frank she can do with- 
out him very well, for fear of the evil effects 
which may result from a premature avowal. 
This hope supports her; she will taunt 
him well with his weak trust, and his vain 
blindness, as soon as ever she dare do so. 

“* My appearance is the last thing I think 
of, Frank,” she says accordingly, with 
well simulated meekness. 

“ Lucky thing for you, dear,” Frank says 
good-humouredly; “for you're getting so 
fat that very soon you'll have no appear- 
ance worth mentioning.” Then he takes 
a sheet of paper and a pencil, and makes a 
sketch of what she will be ina year or two, 
preserving a likeness to her plump person, 
but exaggerating it greatly. 

“T think you stick on too much gear,” 
he says presently, his mind still dwelling 
upon that appearance of hers which she 
professes to so entirely disregard, and 
vnobservant of the wrath and fury that 
flash from her offended eyes. “ All these 
puffings and furbelows are very well for 
the sylphs, you know, but you ought to 
go in for the plainer lines and the darker 
colours.” 

Nothing in all her intercourse with him 
has irritated Charlotte Grange to such a 
degree as this speech of his, which savours 
of disapproval of her style of dress. She 
isa woman who loves rich textured silks of 
light hues, and grand expanses of white 
lace. It must be admitted that from the 
dressmaker’s point of view these things 
become her. That is to say, they look well 
on her, whether or not she looks well in 
them is immaterial. 











But Frank is an artist, not a milliner. 
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“T know who has taught you to like 
plain lines and dark hues,” she says, 
bitterly ; “your cousin Kate, she thinks 
they suit her. What a pity!” she adds with 
a laugh that is very derisive, although it 
is melodiously sweet, “that she doesn’t 
allow someone to show her how to make 
the best of herself. She has got hold of 
those antiquated notions about simple 
white muslins, and flowing draperies, and 
beauty unadorned generally. It was all 
very well while she was struggling along 
in obscurity, but when she is Captain 
Bellairs’s wife, when she occupies the posi- 
tion of a gentlewoman sa 

Disgust has kept him silent up to this 
point, but now he speaks. 

** Another word in that strain, and every 
bond which exists between us is broken, 
Charlotte.” 

“Do you mean that you will break off 
your engagement to me?” she asks; and 
a vision of the possibility of getting 
damages out of him, before her engage- 
ment to Clement Graham is made public, 
crosses her pure mind. 

“That shall be as you please,” he says, 
disappointing her by the remark; “ but if 
you do marry me, you'll quickly learn 
that I will have no slighting mention 
made of my cousin. If you venture to 
make it, you shall suffer for it.” 

‘**‘ How manly to threaten me!” 

“You shall suffer for it in a way that 
would be very painful to a delicate-minded 
woman,” he goes on calmly; ‘I shall tell 
Bellairs and his wife that you are the 
cause of the cessation of intimacy there will 
be between us, for that I am afraid of your 
disgracing yourself by an exhibition of 
vulgar spite, and so making me ashamed 
of you.” 

She has no real courage. Furious as 
she is, she dare not resent this severe 
rebuke, for is she not still uncertain of 
her ground with Clement Graham? Like 
a half-bred hound, she quails when a 
determined hand is raised against her. 
Like a half-bred hound, she is willing to 
crawl to the heel that kicks her, rather 
than stand up against the severity. All 
she dares to do is to smile that false, set 
smile of hers, which adapts itself to every 
occasion, and passes muster for sunshiny 
amiability in the eyes of the unobservant. 

“You have a most forgiving spirit, 








Frank. I like that in a man; you have 
no angry feeling against her because you 
couldn’t get her to love you.” 

He gives his head an impatient shake. 
Knowing, as he does, how well he had got 
his cousin Kate to love him at one time, 
it is rather hard on him to be told that he 
has failed to win her affection altogether. 
However, his manliness constrains him to 
be silent under the taunt. 

“A very forgiving spirit,” Charlotte 
goes on, quietly; “ for not only did she fail 
to see your merits herself, but she tried 
so hard to make me see your demerits.” 

“And love made you blind, I suppose 
you mean me to believe,” he says, laughing 
lightly. ‘Come, now, Charlotte, don’t try 
any humbug of that kind on with me; 


it might answer if you had an ass like 


Graham to deal with aa 

He pulls himself up in his scoffing speech, 
for, to his surprise, the lady of his love has 
become scarlet in her usually pale face. 

“How you all profess to despise Mr. 
Graham,” she says, “and yet how gladly 
you all jumped at him for your sister!” 

“Look here, don’t make mistakes,” he 
says seriously. “Gertrude is wilful, and 
the way she chooses to go she will go ; but if 
any sacrifice on my part could separate her 
from that fool, ’'d make it gladly.” 

For a moment, as the tones of the perfect 
contempt he feels for Clement Graham 
ring in her ear, she feels inclined to 
stick to the man and relinquish the cur. 
But she thinks again of the money that 
will be her portion, and the mortification 
that will be the portion of the Forests, 
when she has compassed her present 
ends. These reflections save her from 
being honest for once in her life, sq she 
merely twirls the ring of promise upon 
her finger, and tries to caress Frank 
into a state of apathy about her actions 
and intentions, until the time is ripe. 
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